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ABSTRACT 

The najor objective of this research vas to give high 
school students the opportunity to speak for theaselves on people, 
insti>:ations, and issue they confront and think about daily. The 
survey consisted of 2,000 personal interviews held in aore than 100 
geographical areas and conducted by high school seniors under direct 
faculty sup .-"i: vision. The study raised questions concerning student 
attitudes toward school and hoae, as veil as reactions to the social, 
political, and econoaic environaent of the day. Aaong the results are 
the following: (1) youth acknowledge the iaportance of education and 
approve of the way high schools are providing that education; (2) a 
aajority feel that good student-teacher interaction exists in their 
schools; (3) alaost all think that year-round, part-tiae work should 
be a part of student activities; (4) regarding their futures, the 
students are extreaely deterained and aabitious; (5) students have 
grand salary expectations; (6) happiness and faaily life are valued 
as vital eleaents to a coaplete and satisfying life; and (7) priaary 
concerns of students during the next five years will consist of 
coBpleting their education, finding jobs, aarriage, and raising a 
fanily. (Author/BH) 
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Readers of the tables in this monograph will note that items in many of thctotnJ columns 
add up to more or less than 100 percent. Reasons for this include: 

• Students were instructed to indicate ail appropriate responses on some items 

• Some students chose not to respond on some items 

• Clondcnsation of information and/or listing the most popular responses by the writer 
and editors. 



FOREWORD 



In concert with Gilbert Youth Research Division of HerfHones, the 
NASSP has completed one of the most comprehensive studies on high 
school students ever undertaken, 

O ir stated intention was to afford these students the opportunity to 
spec; tor themselves on people, institutions, and issues they confront 
and think about daily. To explore the mood of youth, the study raised 
questions concerning student attitudes toward school and home, as 
well as reactions to the social, political, and economic environment of 
the day. 

The survey consisted of 2.000 personal interviews based on 
(Albert's national probability sample of high school students, con- 
structed with data from the U.S. Census Bureau and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Interviews were held in more than 100 
geographical areas and conducted by high school seniors under direct 
faculty supervision. 

We appreciate the generous contributions of several major indus- 
trial concerns. Additionally, we are graceful to George Mihaly, presi- 
dent of Gilbert Youth Research: Seymour M. Lipset, Harvard University 
professor; and janis Cromer, writer of this report for their dedicated and 
conscientious service in this nationwide effort. 

All of us share the hope that this study will enable all citizens 
—both young and old— to better understand the aspirations and feel- 
ings of today's youth. 

OWKN KIERNAN 
Executive Secretary 
NASSP 
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INTRODUCTION 



THK changing moods and behavior of American youth challenge 
the ability ot educational authorities to plan ahead. If we look back 
over the past two decades alone, a picture of highly different cultural 
cycles, each having lasted about half a decade, emerges. The second 
half of the 1950s was characterized by political passivity, cultural con- 
formity, endorsement of Eisenhower conservatism, and ambition to 
succeed economically. The early Sixties, the Kennedy years, .seemingly 
witne.s.sed a renewed consciousness of youth as a social force, an em- 
phasis among them on idealism within the American tradition, the 
growth of concern about civil rights for minority groups, and involve- 
ment in new cultural styles such as tho.se exemplified by the "beats" 
and rock music. But idealism and cultural experimentation shifted to 
cynif:ism and the drug culture as America became mired deeper and 
deeper in the longest and most di.sastrous war in its history. 

I'aced with the prospect of being con.scripted to fight in Vietnam. 
American youth turned to protest on a scale never before ob.served in 
this country. And the growing rejection of the war was accompanied by 
a general inf:rea.se in lack of respect for all forms of authority, including 
that of the .school, as well as by a growing di.sdain for conventional 
succe.ss goals. This period ended almost as quickly as it began, as draft 
calls declined and American troops began to leave Indochina. By the 
mid-Seventies, the colleges and high schools of the nation appear al- 
most as quiel and the students as hard working and ambitious as those 
of 20 years earlier. 

These fluctuating outlf»oks and patterns of behavior have been 
chronicled in depth by the opinion pollsters of the nation. The Gilbert 
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Youth Research Corp.. the oldest organisation dedicated to the study of 
young people, has enabled us to identify the changes in the orienta- 
tions of these different generations of young people in their various 
earlier studies. 

The survey reported here deals with the attitudes of a national sam- 
pie of high scluml students during the '^calm'* of the mid-Seventies. 
Although its findings will not come as a surprise to those necessarily 
concerned with youth — parents and teachers — it is good for all of us 
to know how they are reacting to a period in which there is no draft, in 
which economic opportunities have declined, and in which the politi- 
cal system is experiencing the worst scandal in American history. 

Gilbert's findings suggest that the large majority of high school 
students are satisfied with their country, families, and schools. On 
question after question, most show up as having conventional views 
with respect to traditional practices and morality. They report they like 
their parents and their teachers and have faith in our form of govern- 
ment. 

Yet the picture is far from one of a young generation at ease with the 
adult world. Over two-fifths of those interviewed say they would be 
••happier" living away from their families. Many find it difficult to 
comnmnicate with their parents. When asked about how they hope to 
deal with their own children, most believe they will do a better job, 
particularly in (he aieas of discipline and interaction. Over half claim 
that the administrators of their high schools do not understand their 
problems. Almost a third report that their teachers do not take an in- 
terest in students. 

Coming on the heels of a great wave of student protest, these stu- 
dents of the 1970s seemingly are not good prospects for those who 
would reactivate youth politically. Over half of the respondents de- 
scribe their own political views as **middle of the read." Only three 
percent favor the **radical left," fewer, iu fact, than the four percent 
who prefer the •^radical right." The remainder divide almost evenly 
between ••liberals" (22 percent) and ••conservatives" (18 percent). 

Yet the lack of radicalism among them does not mean that they 
approve of the current political scene. Not surprisingly in the era of 
Watergate. 70 percent believe that '^corruption and dishonesty are 
widespread at the highest levels of government." While slightly over 
half agree that the present form of government is "just about right," 
close to two-fifths feel that it needs considerable change, and six per- 
cent favor a •'different form of government." Very few, however, look 
forward to much involvement in politics. Only three percent indicate 
thai they expect to be active in politics in later life, and almost all rank 
politics very low as an area of persona' ':oncem. 

Much has been written suggesting that interest in religion ha^ re- 
placed politics and activist concerns among this generation of young 
people. The results of the Mood of American Youth Study fail to sus- 
tain this impression. The majority of the students interviewed s>^y that 
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they are not religious. Only 29 percent report attending religious ser- 
vices on a regular basis. This represents a considerable drop from the 
behavior ot their parents, since 5K percent indicate that the latter attend 
services regularly. 

As a group, these high school students are quite ambitious. Almost 
half plan to go on to college, while another tenth plan on some other 
form of post-secondary education. Two-fifths of them hope to become 
professionals. Close to half (46 percent) look forward to earning over 
$25/JU0 a year at the peak of their careers, while another 27 percent 
expect to seirure between $15,00U and $25,000 — much more on the 
average than their parents. Most of them remain committed to working 
''very hard to achieve their life goals/* a view which does not jibe with 
the pessimistic contention of those who feel that young people are 
looking for an easy life. 

Within this generation, however, the subjective factors help to rein- 
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force structural constraints, limiting prospects for equal opportunity. 
Black students see a less affluent future in front of them than do whites. 
But the phenomenon is more general than race. 

The lower the income of a student*s family, the more likely he is to 
anticipate continuing in a less affluent stratum as a working adult. 
Thus, those from families earning less than $7,000 a year are much 
more likely to think that shop and commercial courses in high school 
are important than are students from more well-to-do backgrounds 
($15,000 or more). The proportion of youth from affluent origins plan- 
ning to go on to college is over twice that among those whose parents 
are in the low income category. Over two-fifths of the poorer group 
expect a starting salary of less than $5,000 a year, compared to less than 
a fifth among those from the high income class. The proportion of the 
lowest income stratum (six percent) expecting to enlist in the armed 
services after graduation is double that among the scions of the well- 
to-do. 

The res{X)nses of these high school students also suggest that his- 
toric sex-linked patterns of inequality will continue among this genera- 
tion. The girls have lower occupational expectations than the boys, and 
they are more likely to retain beliefs with respect to family life and 
related norms that imply a special home keeper role for women. More 
than half of the males (57 percent) anticipate eventually earning over 
$25,000 a year, as contrasted to only 34 percent of the females. 

Similar differences occur in response to questions asking respon- 
dents to evaluate the relative worth of 'income security** as contrasted 
with taking a "chance for a larger income.** and of •'comfort** versus 
••hard work." The boys are more disposed than the girls to opt for hard 
work, and to favor taking risks to secure higher income. 

A larger proportion of the females (34 (lerccnt) rank marriage and 
family as their highest concern than do those of the opposite sex (24 
percent). The girls also favor larger families than do the boys. Thus 29 
percent of the latter desire two children or less, as compared to 21 
peramt of the females. The identical proportion, 21 percent, of the 
prospective mothers are prepared to have as many as four or more 
offspring, a prospect that attracts only 14 percent of the possible future 
fathers. And perhaps more surprisingly, the female students are much 
less supportive jf legalized abortion than the males. 

These are a few of the results contained in the literally thousands of 
descriptive and analytic statistical tables that can be generated from 
this survey of high school student views. Some of the general findings 
are contained in this re{)ort. We are hopeful that they will form the 
basis for more thorough understanding of the current generation of 
youth both by themselves and the adults who interact with them. 

SKYMOIIR MARTIM LIPSETT 
Professor of Government and Sociology' 

Harvard l/niversity 
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YOUTH ON EDUCATION: 

A General Satisfaction 

EDUCATION is vitally important to today's youth. The students 
themselves not only acknowledge its importance, but generally ap- 
prove of the way their high schools are providing that education* More 
than three-fourths of the students, breaking with the late 1960$ practice 
cf denouncing their schools, instead praise the educations they are 
leceiving. 

Students, too. have set their educational sights high. Despite recent 
concern over a growing dropout rate, a full 99 percent of the students 
intend to gradua'.e from high school. Nearly half plan to continue their 
education at a post-secondary institution. 

The majority of students feel high schools are at least adequately 
fulfilling the requirements for good college preparatory and business 
programs as well as providing satisfactory job opportunity guidance. 
More than half also report that high schools are adequately challenging 
students to develop their abilities and creativity. 

Discontent with high school seems to increase consistently with 
age. A further example: Although most students indicated that theii 
school is at least arlequately encouraging them to think for themselves, 
one-fifth of all the students disagree. They feel their school is either 
**not doing very weir* or is '*very inadequate'* in this area. The number 
of dissenters takes on greater proportions as student age increases. 
Only a sixth of the youngest students give their schools negative rat- 
ings on this topic, contrasted to the fourth of the 17-year-old age group 
who are dissatisfied with their schools* efforts to foster independent 
thinking. 

However, this is the exception, not the rule. In all other areas 
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(knuvvhulge and appreciation of the arts, demand for self-discipline, 
and encouragement to develop creativity) « a majority of students claim 
their schools are performing adequately or better. 

Practical Concerns — Eyes to the Future 

Interestingly, while a majority of students are satisfied with their 
high schools* handling of various curriculum areas, a full quarter of the 
students have no opinion on how their schools are performing in these 
areas. 

Students* intense and practical concern with their futures is dem- 
onstrated in what they believe are the most important aspects of the 
high school curriculum. College preparatory programs, encouragement 
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to think for oneself, and guidance in job opportunities are most fre- 
(]U(*ntlv chostui a.s the ini{)ortant curriculum areas. 

Clearly, these future-oriented, practical elements dominate the edu- 
cational c oncerns of present-day youth. Curriculum aspects such as 
cnuitivity development and arts and humanities appreciation, which 
bear less din?(:tly on day-to-day careers, aie on the bottom of most 
students* lists. Less than a Bfth of the students rank the encouragement 
of creativity among the three most important curriculum areas. Arts 
and humanities appreciation receives even less support; only one-tenth 
of the students consider it among the top three. 

The emphasis by today's students on practical and career-related 
education is also reflected in their choice of additional high school 
course offerings. Students want more skill-oriented courses* Auto 
mechanics, more shop classes, computer science, driver s education, 
more physical education courses, and additional vocational training 
wore mentioned as their top choices for new courses. To a les^r de- 
gree, students said they want courses in human relations training, 
black studies, fine arts, and a greater selection of foreign language 
courses. 

Perhaps more revealing than the particular ideas .br additional 
courses is the lack of such suggestions. Over a third of the students 
offered no suggestions for new classes. They explainer] that no addi- 
tions were necessar>': the courses are "good as they are." 

However, students are not at a loss to suggest changes in the format 
of classroom instruction. More than half the students said more class 
discussion is a top priority. While remaining in harmony with conven- 
tional teaching methods, students propose the use of additional visual 
aids, more independent work, an increased number of field trips, and 
library research time. 

The changes students are requesting are neither drastic nor particu- 
larly innovative. Very few students mentioned the grading system as an 
area in need of alteration, and only one person advocated the once 
popular idea of eliminating grades altogether. 

Also noticeably absent from student educational proposals today is 
the desire for increased student rights. Students are not frequently 
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asking, as they once did, for more control over their high school cur- 
ricula and increased student input in disciplinary procedures. 

If students want a less structured educational setting, for example, 
they are proceeding differently from their predecessors in the Sixties. 
Today, student desire for a less formal classroom environment surfaces 
only in requi.sMtions for changes such as more independent study op- 
tions and mcreased use of audiovisual equipment, Student dejires are 
seldom expressed in the form of strikes, boycotts, and demonstrations. 
The energies invested in the protests of the last decade now seem to be 
run off in sports participation, community volunteer services, and, 
more recently, streaking sprees. 

Much has been written about today's enchantment with nostalgia, 
but present day youth are not yearning for the **good ole days** of 1969. 
They are reaching even further back, perhaps to the era of bobby socks 
and ponytails. These sentimental journeys reveal a generation con- 
cerned not with national political issues, but with waging small scale 
local improvement campaigns. 

One plea from past years has carried over to today*s student con- 
cems; "relevancy'* in education. Students still want the relevancy that 
they demanded five years ago, but now they are requesting relevant 
educational experiences, not vehemently insisting on them. 

Despite a lack of proposals for major curriculum innovations and 
the majority*s contention that their schools are doing a good job of 
educating them, more than half of the students report they are not 
particularly interested in the courses they are taking. This figure drops 
slightly as the age of students increases. As students progress in high 
school, a wider range of courses are available. Perhaps the marginal 
increase in student interest can be attributed to the greater variety of 
courses from which to choose. 

What, then, makes a course particularly interesting to today*s 
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youth? Class material that is "relevant to my futurt? needs" was th^ 
nuist frcHjUontly ottered reply. Hull subject matter and "unimportant" 
facts ci>mbimMi with •irrelexcuicy." the students report, comprise the 
least interesting courses. Stwue students accuse teachers ot having in- 
adequate teaching abilities while others charge their instructors with 
failing to create intere.st in their classrooms. Relatively few students 
feel their courses are not interesting because the subject matter is too 
difHcuh. 

Regardless of how uninteresting they find their courses, students 
strongly Iwlieve their classes are important to them personally. In fact, 
traditional subjects like math, English, science, and history are rated as 
•'somewhat important" or "very important" by three-fourths or more of 
the students. Business courses, environment and pollution classes, sex 
education, and physical education are also given high ratings of impor- 
tance. Art and music courses are viewed as less necessary: less than 
half of the students rank these classes as important. Two-fifths of the 
students termed foreign language classes as "not so important" or "not 
important at all." 

In spite of much speculation about the changing societal roles and 
altitudes of women, today's female high school students have adopted 
traditional outlooks on many of their personal values and goals. 

Female students rate college preparatory programs lower in impor- 
tance than do male students. This difference in ranking may be exp- 
lained by the slightly greater percentage of men who plan to attend 
college. 

Women rate English, business, and home economics courses as per- 
sonally important, while more men rank math, physical education, and 
shop classes as important. These male and female opinions on the 
••important" courses are vaguely congruent with conventional sex-role 
stereotypes. In subjects such as government and driver's education, 
only slight ranking discrepancies exist between the sexes. 

High school students appear to be almost evenly divided about 
whether or not they have reached a satisfactory level of scholastic 
achievemert. Half the students feel they have not reached an adequate 
level and attribute their shortcomings to a variety of reasons: "the 
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courses were not taught effectively": i didirt study enougfr*: and "the 
subject was not interesting enough to hold my attention." 

Courses, Teachers, and School Services— The Best and the Worst 

Once again, student opinion c:hanges with age. As students grow 
more critical, or |H?rhaps more discontented, with age. they more fre- 
quently xeason that their courses are not taught effectively enough to 
sustain interest and, therefore, their personal level of achievement. 

One reason students in the Seventies find they are content with 
schools is their teachers. A majority of high school youth feels that 
good student-teacher interaction 5?xists in their schools. Most believe 
their teachers are sinc:erely trying to help them and claim their instruc- 
tors relate well with all students. 

More imderstanding and willingness to communicate with students 
was most frequently suggested as a measure to promote still greater 
interaction. The need for more classroom discussion vas also reiterated 
as a method to improve faculty-pupil relations. One-fourth of the stu- 
dents offered no proposals for improving such relations. 

Teacher disinterest and apathy are named as major causes of poor 
student-teacher relations, but less than a third of the students accused 
their teachers of those faults. They offer explanations ranging from 
••teachers don't understand students" to "teachers have a superior at- 
titude" to ' students give teachers a hard time." 

However, high school youth praise their teachers' attempts at indi- 
vidualized instruction. Almost three-fourths of the students report that 
they have at some time received individual academic assistance and 
nearly all termed such instruction as helpful. Those who said they have 
never received individual instruction feel their teachers are either un- 
aware of student needs for individual help, or are unwilling to devote 
their time to such practices. 

While few students blame overcrowded classes for poor student- 
teacher interaction, a fourth of those not receiving individual instruc- 
tion claim "too many students" prevent them from gaining such atten- 
tion. 

The students advocate more individual instruction, particularly in 
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TABLE 10 

Whctfhr there is a gaod st^iJcnt^ 
teUiht'f interaction ut school: 

total 

There is good ;itudent -teacher 

Interaction S8.8 
There is not good ^>tud«v*ni teacher 

inter jct ion 37.7 

Don't know /depends/ no answer 3.S 



Copy 



5^ 
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Reasons whx there isn't a good student- 
teat, f'er interai tion at the school: 



Teachers don't take an interest/ 
they don't care/they don't 
listen 

Students give teacher^ 4 hard time 
Classes are overcrowded 
Teacher has a superior attitude 
Teachers and students do not 

get along 
Answer not applicable 



%of 
Total 



29.4 
5.2 
3.6 
6.S 

8.2 
J 5.0 



TABLE 12 

Reasons for not receiving individuali/ed 
instruction: 



Teacher provides insti uctions to the 

class only 
Teacher unaware of students* needs 
Teacher not willing to spend time 

with individuals 
Teacher too busy with other things 
There is no time in class 
There are too many students 
I don't need it 
I never asked for it 
My teacher and I don't get along/ 
don't relate 



%of 
ratal 



7.8 
18.3 

22.3 
12.6 
8.5 
22.6 
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the traditionally required high school courses, lath topped the list, 
followed by English and science courses, needing additional indi- 
viduali/.ed instruction. 

What teaching traits win approval from today's students? The 
characteristics mentioned must often by students describing their 
**best** teacher are **a desire to help students progress academically**; 
**an ability to relate to students**; and **a pleasant personality.** In addi- 
tion, students admire teachers with the ability to speak well and hold 
students* attention. Only a fifth of the students characterized their best 
teachers as having an exceptional amount of knowledge of the subject 
they teach. 

When describing their **worst'* teachers, students most frequently 
mention the traits directly opposite to those they cited for their ''best** 
tearher$$. **Worst" teachers are unable to hold student attention; display 
no desire to help the students improve scholastically; and are person- 
ally unpleasant. However, only a fifth ot the students criticize their 
worst teacher for being *'too strict" and for assigning too much 
homework. 

As was the case with teachers, high school youth give a generally 
positive rating of their guidance counselors, despite the majority of 
students* contention that they rarely, if ever, see their counselors. 

While most students feel their schools employ a significant number 
of counselors, less than 10 percent report meeting with their counselors 
''very often.*' A third of the students claim to meet with their coun* 
selors occasionally. 

Those who report seeing their counselors at least occasionally 
maintain they do so primarily to seek assistance in required and elec- 
tive course selection and for career counseling. Only one-tenth of the 
students visit their guidance counselors for disciplinary reasons. 

Many students feel they either **have no problems'* or * no reason'* 
to meet with their counselors. Less frequently, other students claim 
their counselors are always too busy to see them or that they them* 
selves are too busy to visit their counselors. Still others complain that 
the counselors were not helpful or had an unpleasant attitude toward 
students. 

Nevertheless, a large number of the students who claim to seldom 
come in contact with their guidance counselors evaluate the coun* 
selors' job performance positively. While over two-fifths of the students' 
meet only rarely with their counselors, more than four-fifths of the 
same students claim their counselors are helpful in assisting them with 
career planning. In all areas — academic studies help, part-time job 
placement, scholarship infomiation, college selection and require- 
ments — guidance counselors are described as helpful by at least 
a majority of the students. 

As teenagers approach college age, their estimation of guidance 
counselors' performance regarding college selection and scholarship 
information improves. This may be explained by a simuhaneous drop 
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in the number ot stud(M)ts offering no opinion on this topic. More 
'14-year-ol(ls give no opinion regarding counselor helpfulness in col- 
h?ge S(^lei:tion than do th(» future-conscious 17-year-olds. As leaving 
high school heconies more of a reaUty. students seem to become more 
aware of available guidance resources, even if they do not })ersonally 
utili/t! them. 

The overall positivtj student reports of teachers and counselors also 
extends to high school administrators. Three-fourths of the students 
feel their principals and/oi assi.stant principals are interested in the 
students and their academic programs. 

Interest, however, apparent! v differs fronj understanding in high 
school students' etyes. The students are equally split in their opinions 
of whether administrators have an understanding of student problems. 
Half th<! students have confidence lhat their principals and assistant 
principals po.s.se.ss such an understanding. In addition, most students 
report that their .school admini.strators are usually accessible for dis- 
cussing student concerns and problems. 

\Vh(?ther due to old-fashioned school pride or a recently revised 
perception of the high school as a **student ally/' most students feel 
their schools are innovative, willing to try new teaching methods and 
courses. One-third of the students disagreed, arguing that their schools 
are not exploring educational advances. 

lUuv committed are today's students to ensuring that innovation 
takes place in their schools? Nearly a third of the students chose to 
work within the existing school vStructure. A fifth chose the long-range 
option of entering education as a career to make such changes. Another 
fifth of the students said they would do nothing except hope for such 
changes, and 13 percent report that thny do not care if innovative 
changes are made in their schools. 

.\one of the response choices includes the option to operate ''out- 
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side the system" (for example, boycotts or demonstrations). Still, the 
large number of students who either didn*t care or merely hoped for 
innovative changes indicate that today's youth are not motivated to 
mass protest. 

Students* newly found, or rediscovered, approval of their teachers*, 
counselors*, and administrators* performances, does not overflow ex- 
tensively into their opinion of high school student governments. Only 
a little more than a tenth of the students feel their student council or 
student assembly successfully represents student interests. And these 
student organ i:^t ions are viewed even less favorably as student age 
increases. Only one-twentieth of the senior age students feel that stu* 
dent councils represent their concerns "very well,** contrasted to over a 
Bfth of the 14-year-olds who rate their student councils positively. The 
majority of students credit their student councils' efforts with only 
limited success. 

Given students* generally warm support of administrators as well as 
teachers, this attitude toward student councils is unexpected. Perhaps 
this is the |)erpetual student attitude toward student governing organi- 
zations. Through no organizational fault of student councils, their 
realm of influence is often narrow, and this limitation of power may 
cause the majority of the student body to view the student government 
unfavorably or as not acting in the students* greatest interests. Perhaps 
today*s students feel greater freedom to criticize a peer group organiza- 
tion rather than parts of the ^'establishment*' such as teachers and ad- 
ministrators. Perhaps today*s apparently quiet breed of students is 
mildly castigating the organizations they feel should be more out- 
spoken in representing the concerns they themselves are reluctant to 
speak out for. 

Regardless of how good an education students feel they are getting, 
and despite strong reports of positive pupil-teacher interaction, vstu- 
dents today do not want to remain in classrooms year round. More than 
nine-tenths of the students voted ''thumbs down** to a 12-month school 
calendar. As in most other areas, the majority of students approve of the 
status quo. iMost students want the school year to be nine montlis or, if 
a change is to be made, the student opinions lean toward a shorter 
academic year, between seven and nine months. 
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As has always been the case, there is more to education than text- 
books and teachers. Activities beyond school walls not only are an 
important component in the mood of American youth today, but they 
also have a significant effect on students* reactions to their education 
system. For example, students* repeatedly emphasized concern for 
•relevancy" stems from comparing what they experience outside the 
classroom to the information and knowledge they acquire in school. 

Should Students Work? 

One major beyond-the-classroom experience for students is enter- 
ing the job market. Students today are committed to pursuing employ- 
ment opportunities, even while still in high school. **Almost all stu- 
dents agree that year-round, part-time work should be a part of their 
activities. Only a tenth of the students feel that summer is the approp- 
riate time to be employed. 

Do students practice what they preach? Not completely. While al- 
most all advocate part-time, year-round employment, less than half the 
students are actually employed. The older respondents, of course, re- 
port being employed in significantly greater numbers than do the 
vounger students. 

Students feel work is an important experience for them and recom- 
mend that a variety of jobs be open to them. Almost any type will do, 
provided the work is interesting. Nearly one-tenth of the students feel 
any employment for which they qualify should be available to them. 
An almost equal number named career- related apprenticeships or 
work-study programs as possible job opportunities for youth. 

This is consistent with today's student concern for the future. |ust 
as students request career-related courses in their high schools, they 
want job experiences that will have value for later life. Yet, this concern 
for career preparation does not seem to break down students' tradi- 
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tional attitudes about what jobs are apprupriato tor mm and tor 
women. 

Only a tenth ot tlu; nialt^ stiultiuts citt; dorical and secretarial posi- 
tions as thu jobs which should lu^ available to students. Twice as many 
girls name these kinds ot jobs as tields that should be open to students. 
Female students also mention cashier and sales occu{)ations four times 
as frequently as boys do. 

Students who work during the school year are divided about how 
th(! jobs affect their h^utih. social life, extracurricular activities, and 
scliool work. While most say that jobs have no adverse effects on their 
heahh or their .school work, silently less than half concede that their 
work interferes with their social lite and extracurricular activities. Stu* 
<lents today feel work experi(;nce is an important element in young 
livt>s and are contideut that a job can be pursued without sacrificing 
academic success. 

Do totlay's parerits share their children's attitudes toward working 
during \\w scliool year ? According to their offspring, no. A majority of 
parents, students say, feel students should not work from September to 
june. 

Vet, as students grow older, they report a parental change of heart. 
Almost half the IH-year-olds claim their parents expect them to work 
during the school yeer. compared to only a fifth of the 14-year-olds who 
feel their parents .share this expectation. 

Financial status has some bearing on parental attitudes toward their 
children's (smploynieiit. Students from lower income backgrounds re* 
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port greater employment expectations from their parents than do the 
students uliose partmtal incomes are over $10,000 per* year. 
Significantly, more parents with lower incomes btilieve their children 
should work during the school year. However, in fact, these students 
from lower income brackets do not have jobs during the school year in 
any greater nunilnjrs than the students from more affluent homes do. 

When summer approaches, both parental expectations and student 
realizations of job opportunities take an upward swing. A majority of 
parents feel their children should be employed during the summer 
months. And almost 40 i)ercent are. 

Fewer females than males report being expected to work during the 
summer and fewer females report actually working during this time. 

Extra-Class Activities— Work and Recreation 

Apart from school and work, what occupies today's students* free 
time? Many report some association with social organizations such as 
the YMCA. YWCA. and scouting. Almost half are involved in volunteer 
community service, hoping to improve the local sphere with which 
they are personally familiar. 

Community-based activities are jwpular among female students 
who are involved in such volunteer work as charity fund-raising, hos- 
pital work, and environmental preservation. More than half of the stu- 
dents who are currently involved in these programs indicate they 
would like to participate in even more work of this kind. 

Sports are another major free-time consumer, A majority of all stu- 
dents claim they are regular sports participants. However, as jobs and 
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other time commitments increase as students grow older, the number 
of sports-minded students drops considerably. Younger students invest 
more of their energies in sports of a kinds. 

For the athletically active students, sports are not mei^ly a casual 
pastime. Like their academic studies and part*time jobs, today*s stu- 
dents pursue athletics very seriously. Half the students who participate 
in sports belong to organized teams. And while the men still out- 
number the women in team membership, a surprising 40 percent of the 
women join in organized team competition. 

As was the case with student employment and academic achieve- 
ment, youth today believe that participation in sports and classroom 
success are not mutually exclusive. While students overwhelmingly 
agree that it is possible to both be active in sports and keep up with 
their studies, the majority feels that academic achievement is more 
important than participation in athletics. 

Students say that emphasis on high school sports is increasing, and 
they welcome the change as a long overdue improvement. Three* 
fourths of the students concur that more attention is being given to 
high school athletics, and most feel the change is a result of students* 
rather than school officials* wishes. An increasing desire for more 
athletic activity is evidenced in the many student requests for addi- 
tional physical educatioi courses such as judo, self-defense training, 
and individual sports that can be continued in later life. 

Also, the large amount of leisure time devoted to active participa- 
tion in sports, especially baseball, basketball, football, and swimming, 
indicates today*s students are interested in seeing athletics assume a 
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greater role in their high school curricula. A host of hobbies also in- 
terests today*s students, many of which have career possibilities. 

What other forces shape today*s students* lives? As in the past, 
nearly all students listen to the radio, watch television, and go to the 
movies at least once a month. 

Cultural events visiting museums or art exhibits — do not have 
high student appeal. Almost half admitted to not visiting a museum or 
gallery in the last three months, and most others claimed either one or 
two such excursions to their credit. 

Reading seems, for the most part, to be a ''classroom-only" activity. 
The majority of students today read less than one book per month, 
inchjding school-assigned readings. Most students spend less than two 
hours per week reading non*course related material. A great majority of 
.students, however, claim to read local newspapers. School newspapers 
are still widely read but the once-popular underground papers capture 
the glances of less than a fifth of the students. It appears that more of 
the older students, to whom the newspapers are more readily accessi- 
ble, do read the underground publications. 
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STUDENTS LOOK AHEAD: 

A Cautious Optimism 

REGARDING their futures, students today are extremely determined 
, and ambitious. Career plans seem to be set in motion very early in 
life: few students cannot describe their career aspirations. 

Not afraid of making commitments, long-range or otherwise, young 
people are no longer romanticizing uncharted ramblings and the ab- 
sence of social obligations. Traditional careers, especially in profes- 
sional fields of medicine and law. seem to be more appealing to stu- 
dents today. Trips to the West Coast and maraihon rock concerts are 
being exchanged for law degrees and weekly paychecks. 

Professional occupations are the goals of many students and the 
ar companying professional salaries are not the least inviting aspects of 
the.se careers. Not only are educational and occupational objectives set 
high by today*s youth, but financial expectations loom large in stu- 
dents* sights. Almost all intend to earn no less than $15,000 a year. 

lobs^ Personal Happiness, and Family Life 

Despite a great concern for financial well-being, today*s youth also 
value happiness and family life as vital elem^ts to a complete and 
satisfying life. Fame, the students say. is best foi^saken for happiness, 
and a happy home life outweighs the risks of adventure and intrigue. 

In the next five years, students predict they will be concerned 
primarily with jobs, marriage, and family obligations. For the younger 
students, school will be the dominant factor. Religion and preserving 
the environment do not seem to be major elements of personal concern. 
Politics, by a wide margin, ranks lowest as an area expected to be of 
personal importance to the students in the next five years. 
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Young women today have particularly traditional visions of their 
futures. The women*s rights movement seems to have barely made a 
dent in today*s female career aspirations. The maiority of women stu- 
dents are planning to pursue occupations which are dominated by 
female employees — teaching, nursing, and secretarial w*ork. Ver\' few 
young women aspire to be architects, engineers* or mechanics. 

Furthermore, women students do not have income expectations 
anywhere close to the salar>' ranges the male students anticipate* 
Females expect less pay for the jobs they are preparing for. Three times 
as many men as women plan to skyrocket into the S30.000 per year 
income bracket within 10 years of starting their careers. 

Marriage and family life appeal to most young women. They are 
more in favor of earlier marriages than men. despite both sexes* over- 
whelming contention that such unions are more likely to end in di- 
vorce. More women than men continue to w*ant large families* although 
most students feel two or three children make the iQ^al size family. 

Will the offspring of today's youth be raised any differently from the 
way today*s parents brought up their children? The students say yes. 
As parents, they promise to be less strict and more understanding. 

But are parent*child problems today deeply-rooted philosophical 
conflicts or merely communication difficulties? More than half the stu- 
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dents claim they can openly discuss their problems with their parents. 
Another third of the students find confidants in their brothers and 
sisters. 

Most students charactHri:^; their family life as friendly, happy, and 
to a lesser degree, fun. They paint their parents, for the most part, as 
somewhat modem with a tendency to have a small holdover of old- 
fashioned nf)tions. And most parents are just about as strict as other 
parents with very few parents qualifying for excessively strict or le- 
nient characterizations. 

The future looks good to most students. They have high aspirations 
and the determination to realize their objectives. Students today are not 
seeking a new mode of lifestyle. Neither are they advocating changes in 
the structure of the nuclear family, nor are they forsaking material 
gains for a return to **simpler" living. 

Definite Coals— Traditional i^attcms 

High school students today are ambitiously planning both their 
immediate and long-range goals. Graduation from high school, while 
once an objective not common to all, is now a goal that 99 percent of 
the students plan to achieve. However, students from lower economic 
backgrounds do not report having high school graduation plans to the 
nearly-unanimous degree that other students do. Although the 
discrepancy is not great, more students whose parental incomes fall 
below $7,000 a year do not plan on completing high school than do 
students of wealthier parents. 

For many students, education ambitions extend beyond high 
school Over a third intend to (muoII in a four-year institution and a 
quarter of the students have their eyes on either junior colleges or 
vocational schools. 

However, higher education isn*t seen equally on all students* hori- 
zons. Students coming from lower economic backgrounds plan on col- 
lege careers far less often than do students from wealthier families. 
Twice as many students with family incomes of $15,000 or more intend 
to enroH at four-year colleges as do students from families earning less 
than $/ .000 a year. The students from less wealthy backgrounds who 
plan to continue th^^ir post-secondary educations are more likely to 
attend junior colleges or training and vocational schools. 

The increasing enrollment in vocational schools is particular evi- 
dence of today's student focus on the practical and future-oriented 
aspects of life. Many sudents whose families cannot afford four years 
of college tuition expenses plan to attend vocational schools. Learning 
practical skills which will secure a reliable economic future is becom- 
ing a very acceptable career route among today*s students. 

Few students seem undecided about their post-graduation plans. 
Those who do not plan to continue formal education indicate they will 
either get a job, join the armed forces, travel, or get married. Students 
from moderate family incomes appear to be much more likely to enlist 
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in the armed forces than do students from more financially well-off 
homes. 

Career Choices — Courageous Convictions 

After their schooling is finally completed, what kinds of careers will 
today's students pursue? Professional and technical fields in law. ar- 
chitecture, medicine, and teaching are the goals of many. Two-fifths of 
the students want jobs with professional status, often naming dentistry, 
social work, and nursing along with the others like medicine and law. 

While interest in professional areas is by far the greatest of all the 
job fields, age seems to temper career goals. As age increases, students 
show an interest in a wider range of jobs. In particular, more students 
indicate attraction to business and industry careers. Twice as many 
17-year-olds say they plan to enter business- or industry-related jobs as 
do 14-year-olds. This increase may be attributed to a greater exposure 
to business classes as students progress in school. In addition, as stu- 
dents grow older, they more often come directly in contact with busi- 
ness enterprise. More of the older students have part-time jobs during 
the school year and full-time summer positions. These experiences 
may influence students to consider business and industry endeavors as 
career possibilities. 

A fifth of all students announced plans to map out business or 
industry careers for themselves. Yet, a disproportionate number of 
those students are women seeking employment, most often as clerks or 
secretaries. Women going into business fields outnumbered men two to 
one. 

Time and time again, today's students demonstrate their adherence 
to traditionally sex-linked employment patterns. Women most fre- 
quently mention social work, teaching, clerical and secretarial work, 
and homemaking. 

The hopes of the women's liberation organizations may be damp- 
ened by the lack of diverse career ambitions among today's female high 
school students. The movement will be hard put to find a •'new breed** 
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of female architects and engineers among today*s youth. Most likely, if 
students today realize their stated career goals, elementary school 
teachers will still largely be women » just as carpenters and chemists 
will be men. 

While a number of high school women are interested in pursuing a 
law career, they remain outnumbered by men almost three to one. 
Medicine seems to be the onp exception. An equal number of male and 
female students say they are planning careers in dentistry. And even 
more :;urprising. more womnn than men have hopes of becoming med- 
ical doctors. While it is not true that women who were once content to 
be nurses have taken control of the country's stethoscopes (still, eight 
times as many women than men want to be nurses), at least in the field 
of medicine women are aspiring to the higher professional levels. 

Financial background seems to play a significant role in a person's 
career plans. Although career goals may be formulated from personal 
choice and self-imposed limitations, differences in future job expecta- 
tions do exist between students from lower and higher income families. 
Fewer students whose parental incomes are below $10,000 per year say 
they intend to enter professional or technical fields as c&feers. The 
lower income sludents are more apt to mention laborer, service worker, 
or skilled craftsman occupations as their personal job choices than are 
the children of wealthier parents. 

Exceptions to this generalization are plentiful. Parental income 
does not seem to affect the number of students who wish to study law 
or medicine. }ust as many students whose parents earn $7,0G0 a year 
have hopes of becoming doctors, for instance, as do students whose 
parents* salaries are $15,000 per year. 

Interestingly today's students show little inclination to abandon the 
industrialized world to get **back to nature.*' Almost all see a niche for 
themselves somewhere in the mainstream of the often hectic, modem 
world. The once-popular longing to retreat from the world in the fash- 
ion of Henry David Thoreau does not seem to draw contemporary 
youth. 

Another Held of endeavor not popular with young people today is 
politics. None of the students expressed a desire to become a politician. 
Disenchantment is to be expected during politically tumultuous times, 
and students today appear to be unanimously ignoring such career 
possibilities as city councilmen, political party offic^^'s. state legis- 
lators, congressmen, and senators. 

Almost a fifth of the students have not decided on a career field, 
with slightly more men than women still weighing the occupational 
alternatives. These students feel that making this decision is extremely 
difficult. On the other hand, about three-fourths of the students are 
fairly certain of their career choices. 

Furthermore, the degree of decision or indecision does not seem to 
depend on the age of students. Fourteen-year-olds appear just as cer- 
tain about their career preferences as do the older students. Financial 
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background also has little influence on the decisiveness of students 
regarding their future job choices. This refutes two antiquated adages 
about youth: young people from wealthier families have a tendency to 
**play around** with their futures because their parents* pocketbooks 
will tolerate indecision; and lower income youth have neither the 
motivation nor the determination to set their lives on career-bound 
courses. 

Great ExpecUtion— $$$ 

In keeping with mighty ambitions and high career goals, students 
today also have grand salary expectations. Reasonably, most students 
anticipate making between five and ten thousand dollars a year at their 
first jobs after completing their educations. Another fifth of the stu- 
dents expect to earn more than $10,000 a year as their first salary. 

Pay increases are expected to abound during the first 10 years of 
working. The majority of students are planning to earn salaries ranging 
between $10,000 and $25,000 within the first decade after completing 
their educations. Another optimistic tenth of the students anticipate 
between $25,000 and $50,000 a year in wages. And student expecta- 
tions do not stop here. 

At the peak of their careers, almost half the students anticipate 
earning more than $25,000 a year. In other words, almost all of today's 
students picture themselves as achieving at least middle class financial 
status. Three-fourths of today*s youth expect incomes of over $15,000 a 
year. Furthermore, almost a fifth of the students, differing dramatically 
with their recent predecessors who expended considerable verbal 
energy in renouncing material wealth, anticipate salaries of over 
$50,000 a year at the peak of their careers. 

Today, not only are students* financial hopes at odds with the 
philosophical preachings of students in the late Sixties, but these 
monetary aspirations differ quite radically from the salaries their own 
parents are making. Keeping in mind that nearly a third of the students 
didn*t know their parents* incomes, less than a tenth of the parents earn 
over $25,000 a year. More than a third of today *s students plan on 
earning that rate of pay within the first 10 years of employment. 



TABLE 21 

Expected salary at peak of career: 



Total Mate Femaie 

Le^s than $5,000 J .3 1.1 

$5,000 to $10,000 4.4 3.2 S.8 

$10,000 to $1S,000 12.7 9.7 16.0 

$15,000 to $25,000 26.6 24.7 28.6 

$25,000 to $50,000 27.1 32.5 21.4 

More than $50,000 18.8 24.3 13.0 
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However, these glamorous economic objectives are not shared by all 
students alike. Both women and students from lower income back- 
grounds anticipate receiving considerably less pay at all stages of their 
careers. Almost half of the students whose parents' incomes are less 
than $7,000 a year expect to make under $5,000 a year at their first jobs, 
compared to less than a fifth of the students from families with incomes 
of over $15,000 a year who foresee earning under $5,000 a year from 
their first employer. 

Some salary trends concerning women should be noted. More than 
a third of the female students expect to draw salaries of over $25«000 a 
year at the peaks of their careers. Not only is this an aspiration not 
realized by a third of today's working women, but it is also a goal 
which was not even contenipJated by a third of women students not too 
many years ago. Female students, then, do not hope for goals as high as 
male students do, but the women are hoping for the realization of their 
own individual career objectives. 

Career Values— ''Selling Our or Helping Others? 

••As young people grow older, idealism turns to cynicism.'' At least 
in some respects, this adage does not apply to today's youth. Most 
students do not feel that to make a decent living, they will have to ''sell 
out to business." Under a fifth of the students believe that compromis- 
ing their principles is a prerequisite for economic survival. The older 
students adhere to this principle no more than the younger, more 
idealistic students. Yet, for almost a third of the students the answer to 
•Ms it necessary to sell out to business?" is up in the air; 30 percent of 
the respondents had no opinion on the issue. 

Not only do students reject the idea of selling out to business as a 
necessary evil, but most students refuse to believe that they will find 
their future jobs boring and monotonous. Only slightly more than a 
tenth of the students strongly feel that they will be disinterested in any 
job they hold. 

Student optimism today also extends into the realm of volunteer 
service. Almost half of the students agree that spending a year or two in 
a service organization, such as the Peace Corps, is a "good idea.'' How- 
ever, the students demonstrate that "good ideas" are not always acted 
upon. While most students recognize volunteer service as a beneficial 
endeavor, not pven one percent of them indicated they would pursue 
such work after completing high school or college. "Good ideas" some* 
times seem to be good realities only for "the other guy." 

As noted earlier, students today have very positive feelings about 
their high school educations and most intend to continue their school- 
ing at a post-secondary level. That hi^h regard for education is evident 
when students contemplate their working lives. Most students feel 
strongly that employment in a company which provides opportunities 
for further education is better than working for one which doesn't offer 
such possibilities. Only three percent disagree. However, the question 
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itself is leading. Clearly, given the choice, most people would prefer an 
employer that provides further opportunities, whether they are educa- 
tional benefits, promotions, or monetary rewards. 

Despite students' increased concern with money matters and their 
expectations of generous salaries, today's youth overwhelmingly 
choose happiness in life over fame. Less than a tenth of the student.<i say 
they prefer status and recognition to life happiness. However, those 
few students are of a particular variety. First, the students who prefer 
fame over happiness are overwhelmingly male, outnumbering females 
almost six to one. 

Secondly, the students from higher income families are much more 
apt to choose fame over happiness than are the students from moderate 
income homes. Material wealth takes on a special significance to those 
students who are accustomed to its benefits. And these students appar- 
ently are more likely to consider fame and wealth as elements impor- 
tant to their futures. 

Y^t. the great majority of today's students will forsake fame and 
fortune for happiness in their lives. For most, materially comfortable 
lives are practical goals, but desires for extreme affluence or recogni- 
tion are vetoed in favor of personal contentment. 

While today's students are seeking financially comfortable lives, 
they are not gambling with their futures. Almost three-fourths of the 
students choose having income security over taking a chance for earn- 
ing higher pay. A solid, practical future is the goal of most students 
today. They repeatedly seem to reject extravagant wealth as not worth 
the risks of trying to obtain it. Equally distasteful to today's students is 
the simpler, materially-impoverished lifestyle advocated by many stu- 
dents in the late Sixties. Today's students are not particularly **money 
hungry" nor are they prepared to sacrifice the comforts of modern 
living. 

In this area of income security, women seem particularly more re- 
luctant to take risks for greater salaries. The female students* more than 
the men, say they would be satisfied with having financial security and 
would choose to forego gambles for higher pay. 

Once again, family financial background seems to play a part in the 
kind of future-related attitudes the students hold. Students from 
wealthier backgrounds are more willing, at least in thought, to take 
chances to gain higher salaries than are students from lower income 
families. Almost two-fifths of the students whose parents earn over 
$15,000 a year said they would reject financial security and take risks 
in hopes of receiving greater incomes, compared to only one-fifth of the 
students whose parents earn under $7,000 a year who would take such 
chances. Those students who are accustomed to a sound financial base 
are more willing to take chances to earn higher rates of pay. However, 
those students who have not known income security to the same degree 
are content with and look forward to achieving that security. 

Students today do not shy away from hard work, nor do they plan to 
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lead lives of self-deniaL When asked to chouse between a life of com- 
fort and one of hard work but a sense of a job done well, the students 
split their votes. Half the students say a feeling of accomplishment 
coupled with difficult, challenging work would be preferable. The 
other half give the edge to leading comfortable, if not leisurely, lives. 
Here, neither income background nor sex of the students seem to affect 
their choices. Students from high income backgrounds are no more 
disposed to desiring lives of comfort than are students from less 
affluent families. And women indicate they are just as willing to lead 
satisfying lives of hard work as are today *s male students. 

The quest for stability by students is also exhibited in their concern 
for good family lives. Almost three-fourths of them prefer having good 
family lives to living a range of interesting experiences. Adventure, 
intrigue, and independence apparently don't carry much weight with 
today *s youth when compared to the security of a happy home life. 
Surprisingly, the male students are no more eager to forsake home and 
family for interesting experiences than are the female. If youth today 
choose family life over adventure, happiness over fame, and financial 
security over risky, fat bankrolls, what then is the one thing that today's 
students want most of all out of life? Happiness in whatever they're 
doing was the simple answer given by a third of the students. The great 
majority of the other responses fell into one of two categories: love and 
marriage, or careers and wealth. 

Male students' greatest life desires fell more often into the latter 
category: the female students' wishes more frequently into the former. 
Good jobs and attaining career goals are dreams shared equally by men 
and women. Desires for fame, success, and money were predominately 
held by the male students. Wealth and financial security are not 
foremost among the lifetime wishes of most women. In fact over twice 
as many men as women mentioned money as their one greatest goal in 
life. 

This phenomenon seems to indicate the probable perpetuation of 
the traditional ' bread winner" role for men. Women have historically 
relied upon men to be concerned with financial matters. The absence of 
an increase in women who are primarily interested in wealth or 
financial security may indicate a willingness or expectancy on their 
parts to have men remain more responsible for financial considera- 
tions. 

Today s female students lend support to this theory. Almost half the 
high school women mention either love, marriage, children of their 
own. or good family lives as the one thing they want most out of life. 
Less than a fourth of the male students report any one of these wishes. 
Today's women students are looking forward to the traditional female 
roles. Jobs as wives and mothers are just as important to today's young 
women as they ever were. Young women look to these roles enthusias- 
tically but not exclusively. Careers, however sha l-lived they may be. 
entei into the futures of almost all today s female students. 
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Coals and Hard Work— Accepted Facts of Life 

Students today art; intent on roali/ing th(ur goals. They almost 
unanimously claim thoy are willinK to work hard to realize their 
greatest desires in life, rc^gardless (if whether that goal is success, good 
health, or happiness. To aciiievc^ their ends, students are also willing to 
sacrifice. Many students mention working at more than one job and 
giving up free time and summer vacations as concessions they would 
make to fulfill their life goals. A smaller numlwr would forfeit wealth 
and material pleasures to achieve their goals. Female students mention 
money. luxury and evtMi career o|)portinuties as items they would 
sacrifice. As noted earlier, women are most concerned with marriage 
and family. Therefore, joh opportunities and wealth would be the most 
likely elements sacrificed to achieve these marriage and family life 
goals. 

A minority of students are not willing to make any sacrifices for 
their goals. Almost a fifth of the students failed to mention any conces- 
sions thev would Ih) willing to make. In some respects, this contradicts 
the almost unanimous (95 perc:ent) student willingness to work hard to 
achieve their life goals. 

At the other end of the commitment spectrum, almost a third of the 
students claim they would give up everything and anything to reali/e 
the one desire they most want out of life. While this may indicate 
commendable and limitless determination to achieve planned objec- 
tives, it does not provide much basis for speculating on the priorities of 
these students. However, one characteristic of today's youth is clear: 
the great majority of students have formulated goals for themselves and 
are prepared to work industriously to turn their wishes into realities. 

Students view their commitment to working hard as part of a histor- 
ical tradition. The majority of students feel that their parents and most 
adults also worked hard and long to achieve th<^ir goals. This attitude is 
just another component of today's generally positive student regard for 
the adult world. (Comparatively, students of the Seventies do not ap- 
pear as openly hostile or cynical toward the older generation as did the 
students of the last decade. While conflict still exi.sts between the adult 
and student worlds, young people now seem more willing not only to 
view teachers, principals, and parents as possible allies, but also to 
recognize adults as striving industriously to fulRll their desires in 
much the same manner that students anticipate working to meet their 
goals. 
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THE SHORT-RANGE VIEW 

Students' Next Five Years 

WHAT will be the primary concerns of today's students during 
the next five years? 
C:ompleting their educations, finding jobs, and settling into mar- 
riage and raising families are the areas in which most of today's stu- 
dents plan to be occupied. Involvement with friends also will be among 
students' major interests in the next five years. Concern over the envi- 
ronment, religion, and politics rate lowest in students' plans for the 
immediate future. 

A third of the students foresee school as a major factor in their next 
five years of life. The younger students, of course, feel a much greater 
concern in this area because completion of high school is greater in 
their sights. I.ess than a sixth of the students approaching high school 
graduation age named school as their major upcoming concern. Even 
though almost three-fifths of the 17-year-olds plan to further their edu- 
cation at the college level, less than a third of this age group ranked 
school either first or second among their immediate considerations. 
Apparently, while education is very important to today's youth, other 
factors also figure significantly in the near future of the older high 
school students. 

Personal friends are one of those significant factors. Over half the 
students mention friends as one of their top three anticipated concerns 
during the next five years. Particularly, female students consider 
friends to be important elements of their lives in the next five years. 

Students today also expect employment to be a major personal 
issue. Over half the students rated work either first or second among 
matters of great importance to them. The male students are especially 
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concerned with their future employment pictures. Female students, as 
noted earlier, do not appear to have the same degree of parental pres- 
sure to hold down jobs during the summer or the school year. And 
women*s plans seem to include careers and even short-term employ- 
ment less often than do men*s futures. 

Tradition, Marriage, and the Nuclear Family 

In addition, financial background seems to influence student at- 
titudes about the immediate importance of work. Logically, those stu- 
dents from more affluent families less often foresee work as an en- 
^deavor of great importance to them in the next five years. Because 
greater numbers of wealthier students plan to attend four-year colleges, 
they are more likely to consider school, and not work, their most im- 
portant personal concern in the coming five years. 

Marriage and family considerations are also dominant concerns of 
youth. Even though only a handful of students announced plans to get 
married immediately after they graduate from high school, over half 
the students said that within the next five years marriage and families 
would be among their three most important interests. Marriage may not 
be something to rush into, today*s high school students say, but it*s 
something to be seriously considered in the next five years. 

Marriage and family life, of course, are regarded more seriously by 
the older high school students. Also, more women than men expect 
marriage and family lives to be of great importance to them in the next 
five years. A third of the females, contrasted to less than a fourih of the 
males, gave marriage top billing on their list of immediate future con- 
cerns. However, the difference between the sexes was not actually very 
great. While marriage was not given the same prominence on their list 
of important concerns, the men were more likely than women to rank 
marriage as second or third in importance to them. Well over half of 
both sexes consider marriage and family life to be among their top three 
interests for the next five years. 

Students from low income backgrounds had no greater inclination 
to rate marriage and family life as important to them in the next five 
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years than did the students from the most affluent homes. In addition, 
students frum lower income families are no more approving of early 
marriages than are their wealthier counterparts. However, for many of 
today *s students, the jury has not returned a verdict on the issue of 
early marriages. Two-fifths of the students do not have an opinion on 
whether they approve or disapprove of early marriages. An equal 
number of students* however, are opposed to early marriages, with the 
remaining fifth of the high school students regarding early marriages 
positively. More womeii than men are in favor of these marriages. 

Despite the large number of students who voice neither opposition 
nor approval of early marriages, almost three-fourths of all students 
today feel that early marriages have a greater chance of ending in di- 
vorce. Even the female students, who have been repeatedly more sup- 
portive of marriage as an institution than men, strongly agree that 
marriages among the young are more likely to end sooner. 

But what is considered an early marriage by today's youth? The 
consensus decided that if the husband or wife was age 17V2, the mar- 
riage could be called a young one. However, the female students tend 
to consider age 16 more accurate while the male students lean toward 
18. 

If age 17 represents an early marriage, what then is the appropriate 
age for today's young people to tie the knot? The female students feel 
20 is the earliest age women should get married and the male students 
vote 21 as the age men should reach before stepping to the altar. 

Does overpopulation concern today's students? For the most part, 
yes. Most students today want two or three children. Very few want 
only one offspring. However, many female students have not com- 
pletely bought the whole '*keep it at two'* concept. 

More women than men want families of three or four children. This 
is another area where today's female students do not appear to be 
breaking with traditional behavior. Many of them intend to follow 
traditional roles, entering motherhood and marriage just as their 
mothers and grandmothers did. 

Traditions in marriage and family may still be upheld by today's 
students but concern for religious matters does not seem to be holding 
its own among youth today. Less than a fourth of the high school 
students ranked religion among the aspects of life with which they will 
be most concerned in the next five years. The prediction that the youth 
of the Seventies will replace student activism with a new interest in 
religion does not seem to be valid. 

Politics, as noted earlier, is lowest in the immediate concerns of 
today's students. Not only do students reject personal full-time careers 
in politics, but less than one-twentieth of them rated politics as one of 
their three most important pending concerns. Very few mention com* 
munity politics as an area for personal participation and those who do 
are predominantly male students. 
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(Conflict betvveun parent and child noems to bo an inovitabit; fact ut* 
lifu and tliis gtniuration is no exception. Today's students, however* 
claim thuir rolationshifis with their children will be ditterent. 
Three-tifths ot them claim that they will handle their children better 
than their parents did. contending that they will not be as strict as their 
parents and will allow their offspring greater personal freedom. The 
students, especially the females, vow to take a greater interest in their 
children, to improve communications with their offspring, and to tr>' to 
understand their children's points of view more completely. 

Students today, continuing in the tradition of generational 
conflicts, often clash with their parents. However, student descriptions 
of the disagreements show that they do not .set*m to generate from basic 
philosophical differences as much as they stem from breakdowns in 
parent-child interactions. This is seen in the distinction students make 
in describing their difficulties with their parents. About a sixth of the 
.students claim that they have problems in getting along with their 
mothers, but less than half that number say they fee! resentment toward 
their mother. I.ikewi.se, about a fifth of the students assert they have 
difficulty in getting along v/ith their fathers, yet only a tenth of the 
.students characterize that difficulty as ''resentment." 

Furthermore, over half the students today proclaim good relations 
with not only their parents, but siblings as well. And three-fourths of 
today's youth claim they feel no resentment toward any family mem- 
bers. 

However, many students today do not feel free to discuss their 
problems with their parents. Almo.st half the students said they cannot 
comfortably approach their parents with personal matters of concern. 
And the.se blocks to interaction seem to enlarge as students grow older. 
There seems to be some truth to the saying that children grow apart 
from their parents during their teens, only to return to them in their 
twenties. The older .students, ages 17 and IH. report more difficuUy in 
approaching their parents with problems than do the younger students. 

When today's .students do confront their families with their prob- 
lems, they most often discuss their concerns with their mothers. Less 
than a fifth of the .students claim to talk over their problems with their 
fathers. While mothers are the family figures most often sought out for 
problem consultation by male and female students alike, more males 
than females go to their fathers for advice, and likewise, a greater 
number of female .students di.scuss their problems with their mothers. 

The majority of high school youths respect their parents equally. 
However, a fourth of the .students say they have higher regard for their 
mothers, compared to only a tenth of the .students who report greater 
respect for their fathers. 

The perennial student complaints about parents have been: 
•They*re too .strict" and Their ideas are .so old-fashioned.*' Today. 
the.se charges have not lo.st any popularity. Although half the students 
describe their parents* ideas as **somewhat modern.'* large numbers of 
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students still complain there is a lack of coiuniuiiication with their 
parents Iwcause their parents' "values and experences do not apply 
today" or because their parents **are unwilling to keep their standards 
up to date/' 

The aRe-nld disagreements about curfews, hair length, style of 
dress, dates, and family responsibilities are still in the front lines of 
today's parent-student battlefields. Kemale students especially mention 
curfews and restrictions on whom they may date as areas where they 
feel their pariMits should he more lenient. The male students particu- 
larly feel their parents should relax their rules concerning hair and 
fdothing styles. 

The conflicts students are facing today with their parents may be 
the same disruptions found in all homes throughout the ages, but they 
are nonetheless serious. One indication of the gravity of parent-child 
disputes is the large number of students who claim they would be 
happier living away from home. Over two-fifths of the students, espe- 
c:ially tint 17- ami 18-year-olds, feel they would be better off not living 
with their parents. 
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BEST COPY AVAiliriLL 




POLITICS AND SOCIETY: 

Another ''Quiet Generation""^ 

As noted earlier* today's high school students lan hardly be 
/\ described as "intensely political/* In hrA. the majo Ily of students, 
rejecting ^^conservative" or 'MiberaP* labels, describe themselves as 
**middle of the road/' 

Students today are not a strongly opinionated group, nor are they 
consistently like-minded on current issues. They seem particularly re- 
luctant to offer opinions on topic^ that were once the pet issues of 
youth in the late Sixties. For example, many of today's students re- 
peatedly refuse to comment on the right to dissent, American foreign 
policy, and the merits of working outside the **establishment/* 

One exception does stand out. Today's student opinion on the "but- 
ter or guns" issue still seems in fairly close agreement with thR student 
sentiments of the late Sixties. A majority of today's students teel that 
more money should be directed toward the countr>''s social needs than 
to military expenditures. 

General Faith in the ''t^y^tem" 

A faith in the American government is evident among today's 
youth. While they admit that considerable changes may be necessary 
and that corruption is widespread, students' overwhelming attitude 
toward government is sympathetic. American government is in need of 
assistance now, the students say. but there is no cause to drastically 
alter this basically sound system. 

Most students plan to take only a limited role in politics. They feel 
obligated as citizens to vote in elections, and they intend to do so 
faithfully. Flowever, voting and perhaps signing petitions are just about 
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the liinitsi to student involvement with politics today. Very few report 
having actively campaigned for a political candidate and even fewer 
foresee this as a future activity. 

Despite their di.sintere.st in political involvement, a majority of stu- 
dents feel that politics is the most important issue facing the country 
today. However, this is not to remain the nation*s greatest concern for 
long, the students say. During the next two years, the young people see 
economic, eculogicah and unemployment problems as the most press- 
ing American concerns. The country's political scandals are viewed as 
transitory, to bo supplanted by the larger economic and environmental 
issues. 

The world as a whole also has big problems with which it must 
immediately contend. Today*s students feel that greatest among these 
world difficulties are overpopulation and environmental preservation. 
The threat of a third world war is also seen as a very real problem by a 
fifth of today's youth. 

Whom do students credit with influencing and formulating their 
political beliefs? Parents are given primary responsibility for develop- 
ing their children's political attitudes, with friends and the media play- 
ing lesser but still significant roles. 

Most students feel either that their political beliefs are in agreement 
with their parents' attitudes or that politics is a '*neutrar' subject in 
their families. Other social issues witness greater disparities of opin- 
ions between parents and children. While most students' ideas con- 
cerning drugs, sex, and clothing styles jibe with their parents' beliefs, a 
greater number of students claim they disagree with their parents in 
these areas. 

Overall, however, the generations do not differ dramatically or ir- 
reconcilably over any one social issue today. In fact, students today feel 
there is a mutual exchange of attitude influence between the old and 
young. Half of the students feel the younger generation more often 
influences adults and half the students believe the older generation has 
greater influence on the young. 

Students' religious practices today do seem significantly different 
from their parents' behavior, although the disparity does not often sur- 
face as a major parent-child conflict. Only a fifth of the students attend 
religious services regularly, while twice as many parents are reported 
as attending regularly. 

What are today's student feelings on more contemporary issues, 
such as abortion? Almost half of the students agree that abortions 
should be legal, but formidable student opposition is also present and 
should not be overlooked. Over a third of the students (more wome** 
than men) object to legalizing abortions. 

Student opinion today is not highly consensual: each i«*sue elicits a 
range of student thought. Neither are students today particularly vocal 
in their beliefs. 

High school youths today are different from their student predeces- 
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sors of five years ago. Students now look at politics and yawn when 
once they staged protests and demonstrations. They are more ambi- 
tious and silently determined to work within society's existing 
frameworks for their own happiness and success as well as the im* 
provement of their own communities. 

The students themselves are not particularly aware of these differ- 
ences between themselves and earlier students. They recognize their 
greater adherence to "'traditional ways** where music tastes and per- 
sonal attire trends are concerned; but most maintain that compared to 
five years ago, they either have a less traditional relationship with the 
''establishment** or that their relationship is about the same as that of 
students in 1969. 

In recent years, most students* only political activities have been 
voting in elections, signing petitions, or raising money for causes* In 
fact, only slightly over half the students said they had voted in any 
election, including school elections for class officers or student body 
president. Less than a sixth of the students have ever written to a public 
official, participated in a social action demonstration, or worked for a 
political campaign. 

However, today*s students do not intend to neglect their obligations 
as citizens, such as voting. Nearly all students indicate they plan to 
vote in every election for which they are eligible. Active involvement 
in politics, on the other hand, is a different case. Less than a sixth of 
today *s youth are willing to run for public office at any level. And of 
those few who are not opposed to holding an elected office, the willing 
men outnumber the women two to one. 

Student Attitudes on Public Issues 

Half the students feel the issue that really ''hits home** with them is 
education. Because they are involved with education and because so 
many plan to continue with post-secondary school work, students 
naturally feel that education problems are most important to them. 
Unemployment and the economy were cited as pressing personal con- 
cerns. This, too, is not unexpected. Over half the students foresee work 
as a major aspect of their lives in the next five years. With increased talk 
of a shrinking American dollar and the greater difficulty of finding jobs 
even with a college education, it is not surprising that students today 
are personally worried about the health of America's economy and 
labor market. 

Students today recognize the government's shortcomings but do 
not respond as angrily or actively io these weaknesses as students have 
done in the past. Instead, they seem tolerant of their government's 
failings, extending patience or at least indifference to the system while 
expecting the situation to right itself. 

One of the changes in American government strongly recom- 
mended by today's students is the direct election of the President. 
Four-fifths of the students advocate the abolishment of the Electoral 
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(lollego in favcir of a popular vote election. Only a tenth of the students 
offered no opinion on this topic. 

However, on other political issues. today*s students are either more 
reluctant to state their views, or they have not formulated opinions on 
these topics. Can a person dissent and still remain loyal to his country? 
A third of the students offer no comment on this issue and a fifth of the 
students feel a person is disloyal to his country if he dissents. Past eras 
of students have been closely identified with strong beliefs in the right 
to peacefully dissent. Yot, half the students today either disagree or 
have no opinion on the i.ssue. Today's youth seems not so much **con- 
servative*' as apolitical. Repeatedly large numbers of students either 
offer no opinions or back off from issues that were once largely viewed 
as youth's primary concerns. 

Student disenchantment with American government was once 
measured by the number of young people who believed that they had to 
work outside the existing structure to change the established govern- 
ment. Today, two-thirds of the high school students either have no 
opinion on the issue or feel change should be attempted by working 
within the establishment. A tenth of today's youth strongly believe 
change is effected only by working from outside the structure. 

The student anti-war movement of the Sixties accused the United 
States government of having imperialistic designs on less powerful 
nations of the world. Today, students are evenly divided in their opin- 
ions on whether American foreign policy is primarily concerned with 
protecting or advancing its own interests. One-third of the students 
believe this country's foreign policy is basically self-serving, one-third 
disagree, and the remainder offer no comment. 

Do toddy's youth fee! more than disinterest towards politics? Is 
distrust a more accurate description of their attitudes tov.'ard politi- 
cians.' Almost three-fourths of the students feel that corruption and 
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dishonesty is widespread at the highest levels of government. Only a 
tenth dissented, but. even in times when political scandals make head- 
lines almost daily, a full fifth of the students have no opinion on gov- 
ernmetital dishonesty. 

Another interesting point is that today's youth, for the most part, do 
not believe that wealth is a prerequisite for getting elected. Half the 
students retain their belief in the American ideal that any person^ poor 
or rich, can become President of the United States. 

Students' attitudes toward politics seem to have diverged onto dif- 
ferent paths since the decline of student activism. For many« politics is 
simply boring and not a matter for personal concern. Others' opinions 
have mellowed. Students are no longer rising up in anger at politicians 
who appear to be dragging their feet to slow down progressive forces, 
but a strong distrust of politics lingers on. Yet, that distrust seems to be 
transitory, growing or waning from one administration to the next. 
Underneath the apprehension, students today have not relinquished 
their fundamental telief in the American system of government. They 
believe the system is stronger than any one of its politicians and there- 
fore, given timR, the government will always regain its stature. 

Where does this faith come from? What determines students' politi- 
cal views today? Over half the students claim their parents are primar- 
ily responsible for developing student political viewpoints. However, 
the older students give less credit to their parents as opinion-shapers 
and name school and teachers as influential. 

The other two great influences on youth's political beliefs are peer 
opinions and the media. More than half the students ranked television, 
radio, and newspapers among the three major factors affecting their 
political outlook. Most students say working for a politician, or par- 
ticipating in a political activity or in a politically-related job are not 
highly influential. 

Sex, Money, and the Military— Yes, We Have No Agreement 

How (io today's students feel about abortion, guaranteed annual 
incomes, pornography, and the volunteer army and military expendi- 
tures? 

Now that the cloud of induction into the armed services has passed 
from over students' heads, how do they regard military service? 
Three-quarters of the students believe that service in the armed forces 
should be entirely voluntary. The one-fourth that disagree come from 
neither a particular region of the country nor a particular financial 
background. 

A volunteer army may be good for the country, but most students do 
not feel the military is good for them personally. Over half of the stu- 
dents say they would probably or definitely not enlist in the volunteer 
army. A mere twentieth of the students say they will definitely enlist 
and another fifth of the students chim they will probably enlist. 
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One fear of having a volunteer army has been that only pcopU]! from 
financially insecure backgrounds and those with lower intelligence 
capabilities will be attracted to the animd forces. Among the small 
number of students who said they would at least consider enlisting, no 
particular income bracket or region of the country was more prominent 
than another. However of those wiio said they would definitely enlist, 
most were from lower income backgrounds. Not surprisingly, more 
women than men indicated they would definitely not join the volun* 
teer military service. 

Alternatively, students also disapprove of a national system of 
mandatory volunteer service in an organization such as the Peace 
Corps. Although this proposal draws more student support than the 
prospect of joining the volunteer army, three-fifths of the students are 
opposed to being required to serve in a volunteer organization. How- 
ever, the proposal does find more favor with the students from less 
affluent homes. Almost half the students whose parental incomes are 
under $10,000 a year are in favor of a program of two-year mandatory 
volunteer service, compared to only a third of the students from weal- 
thier homes who okayed the proposal. 

Although some adults may argue that today's youth will feel differ- 
ently when they themselves have to pay taxes, the majority of students 
support the concept of a guaranteed annual income. Most students feel 
that the present welfare system is at least somewhat effective, but 
three-fourths of ♦'^day's youth also believe "there should be a guaran* 
teed annual income to insure every citizen a decent and adequate stan- 
dard of living." 

Consistent in their support of the needy, students today also ap- 
prove jf proposals for a national health care plan and government- 
financed housing for all. regardless of the costs involved. Only a tenth 
of the students feel that "adequate health care for all should not be 
provided through a national health plan.*' More students disapprove of 
the housing proposal. A third of today's youth disagree that *'the gov- 
ernment must provide safe, decent and sanitary housing for all Ameri- 
cans whatever the cost.** While not a certainty, it seems possible that 
the students of the majority opinion in these cases, perhaps out of their 
own lack of knowledge about socialized medicine and housing prob- 
lems, are actually just supporting "adequate health care for all** and 
"safe, decent housing,** rather than a particular government policy. 

However, today's students do support particular solutions to other 
social issues. For example, a majority of students support community 
control of schools in poverty areas as well as instituting bilingual edu- 
cation programs where a high percentage of families are non-English 
speaking. Only a fifth of u*e students disagree, contending that educa- 
tion systems should not utilize two languages in areas with a large 
non-English speaking population. Despite majority support from all 
students on these issues of community control and bilingual education, 
students from lower income families are far more enthusiastic in their 
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approval ot these topics than are the students of wealthier back* 
grounds. 

For the most part, student sympathies today, as in the past, are 
repeatedly extended to the country*s disadvantaged sectors. One 
further example of these sentiments is student attitude toward unemp- 
loyment. Two-thirds of today's students feel that if people are unable to 
get jobs, it is not the fault of the people. However, as their parental 
incomes increase, fewer students adhere to this view. Students from 
wealthier backgrounds are more apt to blame the unemployed them- 
selves for their jobless status. 

Today *s youth are compassionate about the nation's pressing social 
issues, even if they are not crusading en masse fo: causes. They believe 
that the government should focus its energies on the country*s domes- 
tic social issues rather than on military fortification. Although the sup- 
port was not whole-hearted, a three-fifths majority choose "butter" over 
"guns." 

What are student reactions toward ethical and moral issues like 
abortion and pornography? And more specifically, is the once- 
predicted increase in sexual leniency reflected at all in today's student 
opinions on these issues? 

**New morality** seems to be no more of an influence on student 
beliefs concerning abortion than does any other one factor. Students 
are divided on the abortion issue, with those in favor of legalizing 
abortion having a slight edge. One thing is clear: students who are 
opposed to legalizing abortion are strongly opposed. There is little 
room for middle ground in the opposition camp. Whereas, those in 
favor of legalizing abortion often describe their approval as *'mild** 
rather than **strong.** 

A sixth of the students voiced no opinion on the issue. These were 
overwhemingly male students. The men outnumber the women, who 
apparently feel more closely affected by the abortion question, by two 
to one. 

As was seen in other areas — career choice, personal concerns, pay 
expectations — young women today seem to be following traditional 
life roads. Most expect wife and mother roles to be their primary jobs 
and the significant sector of v^^omen who veto the legalization of abor- 
tions demonstrate beliefs which are congruent with the traditional 
conception of these roles. 

A major. !y of students, including a particularly significant majority 
of women, feel there should be no laws regulating a person*s control of 
his or her reproductive life. Less than half of the students agree that 
abortions should be legal, contrasted to three-fifths of the students who 
feel no law should infringe on reproductive freedom. 

Student opinion on the free dissemination of contraceptives and 
birth control information is divided in a pattern common to today*s 
student opinion on issues of all sorts. One-third of the students feel 
such laws should be repealed, a third believe such laws should stand, 
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and a third offorod no opinion on thu matter. Once again, more funialu 
students, tollovving traditional linen of thought, believe that laws gov* 
erning birth control and birth control information should not be 
abolished. 

It appears, therefore, that the disputes revolving around reproduc- 
tive fnu;dom will be passed on from today's adult world to their 
children's futures. Students today are verbally no closer to a consensus 
on these issues than are their parents. If today's students are experienc- 
ing times of increased sexual freedom, their opinions on abortion and 
birth control do not seem to reflect any "new permissiveness." 

Likewise, student attitudes toward pornography are no more re- 
laxed than those of contemporary adults. Most students are in agree- 
ment with the recent Supreme Court ruling that **each community 
should sc!t its own standards for defining what movies, magazines, and 
plays are 'obscene' and 'illegal'." Less ilian a fifth of the students dis- 
agnu?. claiming pornography should not be a matter judged by the 
individual community. 

Most students believe pornographic printed material and movies 
should not be accessible to everyone, regardless of age. However, they 
also do not feel that pornography should be available only to adults, 
f^erhaps they are saying: "The adult restriction is too great and children 
should not be allowed access to pornography, but a relaxation of laws 
to extend availability to 16- or 18-year-olds would be better." In other 
words, the .students say: 'include us." Two-fifths of the students do not 
believe the country needs stricter pornography laws. However, almost 
a third of the students, offering no opinions, are withholding judgment 
on the need for more restrictive laws. 

Female students today take a harder line on pornography than do 
the male students. More women than men not only consiste'itly oppose 
increasing the availability of pornographic material to yo);nger people, 
but are in favor of even stricter pornography laws. 

The Generation Crack— More Lake Their Parents Than Not 

Drug use seems to be the one contemporary issue that witnesses 
both the greatest agreement and disagreement between students and 
their parents. Almost half of the students say their ideas about drugs 
very closely resemble their parents' opinions, but a large number of 
students, almost a fifth, are in strong conflict with their parents* drug 
attitudes. On no other issue do .so many students indicate their beliefs 
are in .strong disagreen.ent with their parents' feelings. Attitudes to- 
wards politics, .sex. education, and clothing styles do not appear to be 
as hotly contested as drugs. 

In addition, agreement on the issue of drugs does not seem to be a 
function of agp. just as many 14-year-olds as 17-year-olds note differ- 
ences in their opinions and their parents' beliefs about drug.s. Also, the 
number of students who have grown closer in agreement with their 
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parents* drug attitudes in the last two years equals the number uf stu- 
dents who have drifted away from their parents* sentiments. About 
two-Hfths of the students claim their drug beliefs have remained con- 
stant over the past two years. 

Student and parental attitudes toward both work and education are 
harmonious, increasingly so as students grow older. Only a handful of 
today's youth seems to be in strong opiiosition to their parents* at- 
titudes and values regarding work and schooling. This differs quite 
sharply from the once frequently heard student vows never to work in 
conventional nine-to-five routine jobs. In fact, almost half of the stu- 
dents say that in the past two years their work attitudes have grown 
more similar to their parents* values. And even greater numbers of 
older students report recent attitude alterations in favor of their par- 
ents* views. 

Parental concern over the so-called **new morality** does not appear 
to be an outstanding contemporary issue. Less than a third of the stu- 
dents .say their values concerning sex are in disagreement with their 
parents* attitudes. Another third of the students say their ideas and 
their parents' ideas regarding sex are not a source of contention. More 
men than women proclaim sex a neutral family matter, possibly indi- 
cating the age-old tradition that sex be a parental topic of discussion 
more often with daughters than with sons. However, female student 
attitudes toward sex seem to be in no greater disparity with parental 
values than are male student attitudes. 

Although differences of opinion over religious attitudes do not 
seem to be a major source of parent-child disputes, students* religious 
practices do vary markedly from their parents* behavior. Half the stu- 
dents report their religious values and attitudes are in agreement with 
those of their parents, while a third claim religious questions are a 
neutral matter between them and their parents. 

Slightly more than half of today*s families attend religious services 
regularly, but only a fourth of the students attend these services either 
alone or with their families. The remaining students (75 percent) attend 
religious services irregularly or not at all. 

However, almost half of today*s students consider themselves to be 
"religious.** And almost all of those students who view themselves as 
religious people feel they are either somewhat serious or very serious 
in their religious beliefs. 

In addition. today*s students speak of religion as a progressive force 
in history. Although a third of the students say they don*t know 
whether to view religion as a progressive or reactionary movement, 
almost half were at least somewhat confident that religion fosters 
change, not inhibits it. 

Nonetheless, religion does not appear to be today*s youth replace- 
ment for student activism. Not even a third of the students today attend 
religious services regularly, although more do characterize themselves 
as being religious. Student interests tend to be found more in experi- 
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enr.es with school, work, and activities with their frietuls than in their 
religious beliefs. 

If the draft, the Vietnam war, and the civil rights movement were 
major intlutMicing factors on the studiMit t)ehavior of the Sixties, what 
societal ingredients are affecting today's youth? 

Students overwhelmingly claim that drugs are the single worst 
influence on today's generation of young people. Although students 
failed to name drugs as a major world or national problem, they believe 
drugs have a more negative and serious influence on youth than cor- 
ruption in the country's governments an increasingly violent environ- 
ment, or tense international relations, 

C.onversely, students today feel that a relaxation of sexual stan- 
dards, if one truly exists, does not adversely affect today's youth. Only 
one student mentioned the **nevv morality" as a negative influence on 
this student generation. 

A majority of students also believe increased violence, as reported 
by the media and depicted in movies, has a big effect on today's youth. 
On the other hand, most students do not feel higher divorce rates, 
religion, or court rulings on pornography play a major role in 
influencing the behavior of today's youth. 

Today, students recogni/e that differences do exist between their 
behavior and the student actions and attitudes of Ave years ago. How- 
ever, today's youth seem to be aware only of the "cosmetic" differ- 
ences, such as changes in clothing styles and tastes in music. They do 
not seem to take notice of their quieter political views and their greater 
agreement with their parents on social issues. In fact, most students 
feel they are less traditionally minded than the students of five years 
ago. 

.Most students feel both their tastes in music and in clothes probably 
resemble traditional ways more now than Ave years ago. However, the 
.students feel their ^^relationship to the establishment" is probably 
about the same or J(\ss traditional than their predecessors' relationship 
with the e.stablishment 

Today's .students apparently have an incomplete idea of student life 
in the late Sixties. They do not recognize themselves as less outspoken, 
le.ss tH)litically concerned, and more in agreement with their teachers, 
principals, and parents. Students today speak more positively of the 
education they are receiving, the country they live in, and the futures 
they are planning than did the students of Ave years ago. 

The Practical Generation 

The prognosis on today's youth? Very good. They are determined, 
ambitious, and committed to their own individual goals. 

This is not the generation that will fight for the social revolution the 
student Left once announced was impending. This is not to say stu- 
dents today are uninterested in the world around them. They are very 
much concerned. They have a new approach to conquering social ills. 
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Their philosophy: take a small piece of vvhat*s wrong and work exclu- 
sivoly on il until it*s right. Altering the whole world or even the I Inited 
States is not their primary goal. (Community level action is today's 
student mode ot operation. 

Above all else, today*s students are down to earth and practical. 
They r the problems that lie ahead in their lives: completing their 
educations, getting jobs, embarking on careers. And while this prag- 
matism may not be described as'*sparkling,"**activist,'*oreven **new,'* 
it is an /ion(\st method of building futures. 
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